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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Method of the Recitation. By Charles A. McMurry and Frank M. 
McMurry. New York : The Macmillan Co. 

This is unquestionably the best contribution the authors have made to education. 
Perhaps it is no more than simple fact to say that for books which are practically and 
concretely useful in the teaching of the cultural and informational aspects of geogra- 
phy, history, and general reading, the book has no superior in the pedagogic book 
stalls. It may be regarded from two points of view, and either may be followed 
throughout with very little consciousness of the other. One of these phases — and it 
is to be suspected that this is the favorite of the authors — is theoretic and philosophi- 
cal, having for its purpose the discovery of a pedagogic principle which shall be a 
cure-all in method of instruction. The other phase is made up of a series of concrete 
illustrations of schoolroom procedures in matters affecting the vital and actual prob- 
lems of class teaching, which are photographically true to life, as any teacher of 
experience will vouch. The latter are offered by the authors as data for their theory, 
but they may easily be used for their values in themselves without regard to the 
theory. 

Whatever misfortunes the authors may have suffered by reason of theoretic and 
philosophic bias — and most of us have suffered a great deal — nevertheless as practical 
workmen in the teaching workshop they are masters of their craft. Those who have 
seen them in the class-room know this, and those who read The Method of the Recita- 
tion are forced to realize that the men who wrote it are not paste-pot authors, but 
laborers who have toiled in the heat of the day. They show their personal familiarity 
with every rut of the school road, and the book is filled with off-hand illustrations of 
good and poor teaching, represented with a fidelity to reality recognizable at once 
as genuine. Not the theoretic paths they are attempting to blaze, but the chips of 
the trees they scatter as they are blazing, are what make the book valuable. Their 
discussion of the text-book uses and abuses, the prevalent memorizing systems, the 
shortcomings of the lecture method, and their thorough description of the "develop- 
ment " method, as applicable to culture and informational material, have no equals in 
clearness of concrete presentation, comprehensiveness, sanity, conservative justice, 
and of preciseness in limiting the time, place, degree, and manner of using each. They 
even accomplish the feat of dragging the term " apperception " from the rainbows of 
the sky, and rooting it in the earth so that anyone can see that the thing is, after all, 
an edible vegetable of practical pedagogy. They have rescued the term from its 
parents — God bless them! Moreover, the book, in this aspect, is the best antidote 
for the treatment of inebriates of the "new" education. These authors have been the 
leaders and chief propagandists of this insurrectionary movement for the last decade 
or so in America, and when they die and try to go to heaven, they are going to have 
some trouble at the gate, not so much for their own wickedness perhaps, but for what 
they have incidentally incited some followers to do. While these matters pertain to 
their funeral, and need not now concern us, nevertheless, in passing it is well to 
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observe that if these followers had read carefully The Method of 'the Recitation, they 
would have discovered, in the clearest of prophetic print, warnings against these very 
mistakes into which they have plunged themselves, and, worst of all, have dragged 
thousands of little children who, Pied Piper-like, have skipped after the strange 
music of the "interest" and "development" method. The fogginess of the recita- 
tion, the wandering discussions, and the sidetracks which lead nowhere are here 
plotted faithfully enough for anyone to understand. However, there is one common 
confusion they do not make clear. This "interest" method which they are discussing 
is not universal after all. It works well as a method in the cultural and informational 
phases of teaching where what James calls the "nature interest" method can be used, 
but in forming habits such as those of writing, spelling, figuring, and the first mechani- 
cal steps in learning to read, we must have the method of habit. The authors do not 
clearly point out the limitations of their " method." They have taken the contract to 
find a universal method, a master-key of learning, and they cannot consistently do so. 
The book rescues the greater part of geography, history, and reading from the with- 
ering touch of the formalist, but, considered as a universal method, and applied to the 
training of unconscious acquired habits, such as must be secured in the formal sub- 
jects, it is playing havoc. From Ponce de Leon down, these seekers for master-keys 
and universal panaceas have represented a mania which is serious. It is a great pity 
that this mania has seized such efficient workmen. 

Let us now come to the theoretic phase of the book. There is a dogma to assert 
and defend. It is in two parts : first, that there is one, single, unswervable, predeter- 
mined, and foreordained series of steps which the human mind always and invariably 
takes when it "learns," be it (for aught that the authors say to the contrary) an emo- 
tional feeling, an intellectual fact, or a physical habit, or any of the innumerable com- 
binations among them. These steps, it appears, have been duly watched and counted. 
There are three of them, though the first two are made up of two half-steps, thus 
making in all the familiar five-step movement of the Herbartians so popular in some 
circles of German thinking. Secondly, these three steps always proceed, when the 
mind is out upon a learning expedition, in a definite tandem order : first, the first step ; 
secondly, the second step ; and lastly, the third step. Never are these steps abreast, 
never diagonal, never V-shaped, but always and fatalistically one, two, three. In 
chap. 5 the hitherto unknowable limitations of the human mind are unveiled and 
reduced to the simplicity of an algebraic formula, as follows : " There are three great 
topics [i. <?., in the outline of method] to be kept in mind ; namely, individual 
notions, general notions, and the application of general notions. There are no others, 
because these cover the entire circuit ; there is no part of instruction that can fall out- 
side of them. From what has immediately preceded, these three topics must be treated 
in the order mentioned ; i. e., first individual notions must be taught, then progress must 
be made from the individuals to the generals, then these latter should be applied. This 
necessary order constitutes the first great law of method. And since all mistakes in 
method of teaching can be made only in one of these three fields," etc. 

This is certainly a hot breath of mediaeval dogmatism to be blowing in the 
twentieth century. Strangely enough, it is written in original English, and makes no 
acknowledgment anywhere to a source in a Latin scroll. 

The purpose of the book, theoretically viewed, is dogmatically to establish the 
"scientific" induction that the human mind always begins with individual notions 
(percepts), from and by them proceeds to general notions (concepts), and finally that 
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all conclusions and actions are applications of these general notions. Under this theory 
it is forbidden us ever to proceed from individual notions directly to conclusions. 
We never see a single act and thereupon imitate it. We never act by virtue of an 
inexplicable instinct, impulse, or emotional suggestion. Johnny never proceeds from 
an individual notion of policeman to play policeman, but philosophically waits until 
he has seen a number of policemen, has stewed out their common trait, into a general- 
ized notion of policemen, and thereupon acts in application from this general notion. 
Nor does he, seeing a candle flame, forthwith poke his ringer impulsively into it, but 
waits until he can generalize it and thereupon proceed according to the laws of 
induction and deduction. Imitation of individual notions, impulsive and emotional 
acts, and habits so far as recognition by the McMurry brothers is concerned, do not 
exist. Individual notions only exist, they say, in order to build up general notions, 
and the latter are "the goal of all instruction." Nevertheless, it is a pretty, trim, and 
logical philosophy. I suppose it is true enough that sometimes things are learned in 
these inductive-deductive steps. But I am just as certain that in a large number of 
instances we proceed from individual notions directly by imitation to what seems the 
application of a concept. In a still greater number of instances we act from habits ; 
a further large class of resultants are the products of impulses, emotional states, or 
partial instincts ; and by far the greater number of resultants are mixtures of all these 
compounded in a manner that no fellow can find out, much less reduce to an algebraic 
formula. The earliest edition of the book was written before a large mass of discus- 
sion, such as that of Morgan, James, Groos, Romanes, and, latterly, Thorndike, has 
contributed to this field of psychology, but in the revised edition of 1903 we must 
expect the authors at least to give it the courtesy of passing mention. 

The dictum that individual notions have only a single purpose, to wit, to dissipate 
their individuality in forming general notions, is pretty, and if true, would make the 
pedagogy method simple ; but certainly this service of individual notions is compara- 
tively limited. Morgan, and even the logicians themselves, have pointed out that the 
inductive-deductive procedure is one method of proving a truth after this truth has, in 
some one of the multifarious processes of learning, been discovered. In a text upon 
pedagogy we are concerned chiefly with learning, and not so much with proving _ 
Psychologically, proving a thing and learning it for the first time are two very differ- 
ent lines of procedure. It is a pretty fiction about Darwin and Newton that for years 
they filled their minds with individual notions, until one day, as Darwin was reading 
his Malthus and Newton lay dreaming, these serried ranks of latent, hitherto "useless" 
individual notions leaped to their destiny and formed the world — revolutionizing con- 
cepts. Then, and not till then, did the world use gravity and proceed by the laws of 
natural selection. It is true that in the admirable chapter upon " Types " the authors 
illustrate by practice one short-cut exception to their three-step movement, but they 
do not admit that the magic spell of universality is thereby broken. The inductive- 
deductive process of proving is a phenomenon chiefly of the matured intellect, and is 
least efficacious, even in proving, with children and others who most need to learn- 
Therefore the undue prominence into which the authors (imitating the general Her- 
bartian dogmas, not proceeding inductively-deductively from a body of individual 
notions) have thrust the inductive-deductive process is peculiarly inapplicable in a 
book upon the process of learning. 

This dogma, that individual notions have no value in themselves, needs some 
attention from another point of pedagogical view. I think no one will quarrel with 
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the authors for their illustration using Minneapolis as a type of trade center. We 
need to understand a trade center, and Minneapolis, when not engaged in other pur- 
suits, can thus make itself useful. But to be universal about the process and insist that 
Minneapolis as an individual has no place in pedagogy is a matter of protest. So with 
Washington and Lincoln ; they may admirably serve as individual notions from which 
to stew out some generalization, as American, but when it comes to saying this is their 
exclusive purpose in creation, I think their posterity has a right to protest. I never 
knew a grandfather, but if I did, then it seems to me I would have no objection to any- 
one using him to develop the idea of " grandfatherism," but certainly would insist upon 
the personal privilege of holding him sometimes as an individual notion, one and indi 
visible, without feeling compelled to hand him over to be stewed down with a hetero 
genious assortment of other fellows' grandfathers, in order to obtain that distilled 
general notion that I in due time might act appropriately as an applied grandfather. 
This is really requiring too much. Washington can be stewed into a general notion 
of " father of a country ;" still I can see a great many uses of Washington as an indi- 
vidual, unstewed and ungeneralized. There are a great many facts, both of history 
and of geography, which, while they may sometimes be used to obtain general notions, 
nevertheless must be regarded at other times as individual facts for themselves. Hu- 
man civilization has used them in this manner, whether or not it disturbs the working 
out of the general inductive-deductive process, and I venture to assert that both Wash- 
ington and Minneapolis have done far more for the world and civilization as individual 
notions than they have as subdued elements of general decoctions. Pedagogy must 
recognize the usefulness of individual notions in themselves. So also general notions 
have a utility as such, whether or not they ever work over into applications, though 
there can be no objections to their performing the latter service when appropriate. 
The man who merely keeps upon his parlor mantel the general notions of virtue, hon- 
esty, and sobriety is the better for them, even if he fails of application and steals sheep 
or drinks like a fish. They are good for the children to look at, anyhow. Why should 
we be so intolerant as to wish to rob the inebriate and the thief of his virtuous general 
notions, even if he does not apply them ? So if the schools give pupils only these gen- 
eral notions, and fail to train an application, they are doing some good. This doctrine 
which the authors are urging, that the schools are failures unless they teach the pupil 
complete learning, has leaks in it. The school under its limited conditions is most 
efficient in teaching certain classes of notions, individual and general, and in training 
habits of writing, figuring, and punctuating. The school can do these things better, 
as a rule, than the home or social life can do them. So also the home and life are more 
efficient in training certain other habits and notions. To say the "school is life 
itself " is a pretty phrase, but so also we could insist that the miller should sow the 
grain and bake the bread. The school will do very well if it will do well what it is 
best fitted to do. 

This fierce ambition to find a universal panacea, a universal talisman, an exclusive 
path to heaven, has bothered humanity from the beginning. It has made science at 
times ridiculous, and time-honored metaphysics always disreputable. It is unfortunate 
that the mania has gotten into pedagogy and has affected such very indispensable work- 
men as the authors of this book. Nevertheless, The Method of the Recitation can be 
digested without scarcely touching the theory. The illustrations of good and poor 
teaching will as readily fit a larger and broader theory. Truth is always serviceabl e 
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whether to prove a strong theory, or to bolster a weak theory. The book is a good 
one, both for teachers who want to teach, and for theorizers who want to quarrel. 

Frederic Burk. 
The Normal School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A School Grammar of Attic Greek. By Thomas Dwight Goodell. 
[Twentieth Century Series.] New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

In view of the fact that Goodwin's and Hadley-Allen's are such excellent Greek 
grammars, and so firmly established in the colleges and schools of the United States, 
one might naturally ask whether or not it is worth while to offer another school Greek 
grammar. A careful reading of Professor Goodell's grammar will, I think, cause one 
to answer this question in the affirmative. The author has in large measure succeeded 
in the tasks, " to aid in meeting the legitimate demands for better results from time 
and labor expended, and to lighten the task of future Greek students," which he has 
set himself in his preface and dedication. 

It is from the viewpoint of the student rather than that of a critical scholar that I 
have read this book and make the comments which follow. 

The introduction on the language and dialects is good, and the Greek spelling of 
proper names is to be approved. The discussion of the alphabet, accents, etc., shows 
a welcomed brevity, conciseness, and clearness ; but I doubt whether the omission of 
sound symbols for most of the diphthongs, and the German a for r/ and the German 
Seele for « will be helpful to most beginners or inexperienced teachers. The mor- 
phology shows many changes in arrangement which will lighten the labors of the 
student; such as, possibly, the presentation of the o declension before the a -declension ; 
the vowel declension of adjectives immediately after the o- and a-declensions ; the 
brief but clear discussion of the various stems of the consonant declension immediately 
before and after the paradigms illustrating it, with helpful comment on accents, etc- 
The statement under contract vowel-stems, "vocative and dual do not occur," should 
read "rarely occur." For example, see lu/oZv in Plato. Other helpful suggestions 
in accent might have been made ; for example, neuters of the third declension usually 
have recessive accents; nouns with barytone liquid stems and stems in vt usually 
have vocative like stem, etc. The omission of these is not a fault, but their addition 
would, in my opinion, have aided the author's object. Is the vocative of ylyas and 
\4uv like nominative, or like stem as given by most grammarians ? The statement 
that the plural of iiiyas is regular, with no comment on accent, will probably cause 
students to write forms with short ultima, proparoxytone. The statement that dual 
forms of iy<l> and ai are confined to poetry is too broad, more than forty examples 
of these forms being found in Plato alone (see Augustus Roeper's Be dualis usu 
Platonica). The choice of ttaAm for paradigm verb is to be commended, \va by 
changing the quantity of its stem not being regular. 

The author is especially happy in his treatment of the verb, classes of verbs, 
stems, etc. Here to a higher degree than elsewhere, I think, he may be said to have 
attained his ideal. The twenty-six pages devoted to word-formation are especially 
rich in examples, and give a simple yet scholarly treatment of the subject which will 
be of great aid to students. 

As the author states in his preface, his treatment of syntax is somewhat revolu- 
tionary from the standpoint of the usual terminology and arrangement in both Latin 



